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CRADLE-FAITHS. 


BY W. J. R. TAYLOR, D. D. 


The late Professor Clifford, of Cambridge 
University, a brilliant mathematician and a 
noted scientist, was also a pronounced ma- 
terialist, and a bitter opposer of Christian- 
a Ss” 

But this brilliant and vindictive writer, 
notwithstanding his ‘‘ youth” and ‘‘ inex- 
perience,’’ has left on record an experience, 


which, for its melancholy tenderness and its| 


frank and awful avowals, stands almost alone 
among the revelations of modern disbelief. 
Ina paper which he contributed not long before 
his death to ‘A Modern Symposium,” of 
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ence upon Morality of a Decline in Religious 
‘¢ Now, 
whether or no it be reasonable and satisfying 
to the conscience, it cannot be doubted that 
theistic belief is a comfort and a solace to 
those who hold it, and that the loss of it isa 
very painful loss. It cannot be doubted, at 
least by many of us in this generation, who 
either profess it now, or received it. in our 
childhood, and have parted from it long 
since with such searching trouble as only 
cradle-faiths can cause. We have seen the 
spring sun shine out of an empty heaven to 
light up a soulless earth; we have felt, with 
utter loneliness, that the Great Companion 
is dead. Our children, it may be hoped, will 
know that sorrow only by the reflex light of a 
wondering compassion.”’ 


This sad confession illustrates the power and 


* | consolation of these Christian ‘ cradle-faiths ” 


to which the writer was evidently no stranger, 
and the perils of forsaking them even 
for ‘‘the oppositions of science, falsely so 
called.” 

The cradle faith of the children will be 
strong or weak in proportion to the nurture- 
faith of their parents. It was the cradle-faith 


= |Of Augustine’s pious mother, Monica, that 


followed him through all his early wantonness, 
and that finally brought him to Christ. John 
Randolph, of Roanoke, testified that nothing 
btit the memory of his mother’s prayers kept 
him from becoming a French atheist. The 
great majority of additions to all Christian 
churches are from the ranks of the young who 
have had pious parents and Christian nurture 
at home. The family covenant is the cov- 
enant of the cradle-faith. Let Christian 
parents cultivate it; let the children who have 
been brought up in it beware of forsaking it, 
for an ‘‘empty heaven,’’ and ‘‘a soulless 
earth;” and that despairing wail of ‘‘ utter lone- 
liness ’? which comes from the atheist’s belief 
that ‘‘ the Great Companion is dead!’’ The 


| cradle-faith that is most needed now is that of 


Him who made the little child His own teacher 


“ Questions of Unbelief,”’ upon ‘* The Influ-| of it to the world. And to instil this faith is 
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chiefly the mother’s work in an evil and gain- 
saying generation. 
“One little footstep passing 
The path that Jesus trod : 
One little spirit resting 
In loving faith on God : 
One little life more earnest, 
More hopeful. and more pure, 
And in an angel's record 
Thy life-work shall endure.” 


—il. Christian Weekly. 


onetime 
For Friends’ Review. 


RELIGION AND MORALS IN GERMANY. 
BY WILLIAM L. PEARSON. 
IV. 


Those who have observed the causes in the 
philosophy of history usually anticipate the 
effects more or less exactly. And if the 
chain of causes and effects which I have thus far 
set before the readers of Friends’ Review have 
not been very promising for the present state 
of religion and morals in Germany ; if there} 
are still discouraging features to portray, it is 
hoped that the darker side of the picture will | 
not appear so discouraging, if we are mindful 
that the other side has some bright features 
also to be exhibited, before we close this series 
of letters. 

Ot course the religion of a people must be 
judged by their institutions and their outward ! 
life—their Christianity by their Christian in- 
stitutions and Christian piety. These outward 
indications can only be mentioned in their 
relation one to another and the reader must, to/ 
some extent, juCge for himself, and yet the| 
writer cannot avoid conveying his own impres- 
sions and views, if he would. 

Since the time of Frederick the Great, Ber- | 
lin has gradually become the center of civil 





and religious interest, and the progress in this 
direction has been much more rapid since this’ 
has hecome the capital of the Empire. The’ 
history of the House of Hollenzollern is almost 
synonymous with the history of Prussia, and 
bids fair to assume a like position in the history 
of Germany. While it will not do to make 
the mistake of many by taking the capital city, 
for the nation itseif, as some take the Parisians 
for the French, yet, with proper discrimina-| 


tion, one or more large German cities may| 


serve as an index to the enterprising and influ- ' 
ential portion of the people. One observes 
German life in the smaller towns and among 
peasants, as bearing the Christian type, but not 
a strict Christian piety. I have known more 
of the cities, however, wherein irreligion and 
impiety reign. It has always been true that 
great centers of trade and power and learning 
have also been centers of corruption, which 
endangered the most powerful States. The 
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most solemn warnings and the fiercest invec- 
tives of the prophets of Israel were directed 
against Babylon, Nineveh, Tyre, Sidon and 
their own Jerusalem. The counterpart of 
those we have in New York, London, Paris, 
Berlin, St. Petersburgh, which cannot be unob- 
served by the modern prophets of God, by 
those who truly speak for and in the name of 
God. The reason is clear. People who live 
by trading obtain their daily comforts and 
sustenance by exchange and shrewd, it may be 
honest, handling of dollars, dimes and cents, 
and thereby experience constant temptations 
to deception, of which the peasant, buying and 
selling now and then, has no adequate concep- 
tion. If such are also very ambitious or avari- 
cious the strain on the morals is much greater, 
As wealth, proud, inhuman, cruel wealth looms 
up with all its splendor on the one side, and 
poverty, hunger, squalor, are observed on the 
other—the struggle for life against the struggle 
for luxurious ease—thousands naturally con- 
sider business a game of chance in which 
anything is honorable which brings success. 
Such a city is Berlin, grown like a western 
town from 400,000 to 1,200,000 inhabitants 
in a generation. And she is little behind 
other cities in every form of disease, poverty 
and vice, while the half of her population 
have often been reckoned as practical or actual 
atheists, and a much larger proportion are re- 
ligiously quite indifferent or unchristian. This 
state of things has awakened serious and almost 
alarming interest among the truly concerned 
within a decade, while some had sounded the 
warning trumpet much earlier. 


For these general statements—whether worse 
or better than in other large cities—I am not 
dependent on mere observation, but draw also 
upon statistics, officially and otherwise pre- 
pared by Germans, who are interested in 
bringing about a better state of morals and 
religion. If the reports are half true, the 
Church in Berlin is surrounded by a lascivious 
and avaricious mixture of heathens and Jews, 
many of the former within her walls, not very 
unlike those with which the church at Corinth 
had to contend; and the Church of God in 
Berlin can hardly be considered purer, more 
faithful, or better prepared to meet her ene- 
mies than ‘the Church of God in Corinth” 
was. 

What, then, is the German Church and what 
is she accomplishing? Her constitution as 
United Evangelical Church and Establishment 
of the State has been explained, when reasons 
were assigned why some states are now Catho- 
lic and others Protestant. Prussia was origin- 
ally nearly altogether Protestant, but a part of 
Poland, Westphalia and the lower Rhine pro- 
vinces having been incorporated, one-third of 
her 27,000,000 people are Catholics; and this 
is also about the proportion of Catholics and 
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Protestants in the whole empire of 45,000 ooo. | tributable to past and present unbelief among 
If we take the German speaking people of | pastors and professors in the universities—these 
Austria (nearly all Catholic) and Germany | together with the either secular or thoroughly 
(one-third Catholic), I think we shall see that | skeptical tone of the greater part of the 
the population of the old German Empire con-| literature and press. If at the beginning of 
tinues, as two and a half centuries ago at the | this century rationalism prevailed among pas- 
Thirty Years’ War, about equally divided be- | tors and professors, it has not yet disappeared— 
tween the two confessions. But the Establish-| far from it. Iam glad to be assured that it is 
ment properly has jurisdiction only in Prussian | not so serious as then, when few could be said 
possessions and some others stated which have |to be believers. But it is still an important 
joined the Union. The Jews in the German | question concerning a pastor: Is he a believer? 
Empire number about 500,000. In Prussia,| And there are believing, yes evangelical pro- 
as in all Germany, every one must have a| fessors in the universities, particularly in the 
religion whether he has a faith or not; for | theological faculties. Such were Tholuck and 
every time one’s residence is changed, the age, | others of the past generation. Such are 
nationality, religion, etc. must be reported to} Delitzsch and Luthardt of Leipzig, and Dill- 
the police. Those who are not Jews or, mann, Weiss and Strack of Berlin, and others 
Catholics are enrolled as Protestants, which! in other universities. One may not agree with 
they really are in so far as they are opposed to| them in their textual criticism of the Bible, — 
popery, although they may be quite indifferent} may be directly opposed to some of their 
or outright opposed to all religion whatever. | theories of inspiration or to their exegesis of 
Now in Berlin in 1870, there were 630,000 | passages of Scripture ; one may believe, as the 
(or 90 per cent.) Protestants, 41,000 Catholics | writer does, that they yield far too much to 
and 27,000 Jews. Of the Protestants less than | the rationalistic critics, but to know such pro- 
12,000 (2 per cent.) attended places of worship, | fessors well, is to be convinced that they fully 
of whom, it may be said, 2,000 then, as now, | believe that they are defending the true Chris- 
visited the Cathedral on account of the fine tian faith. But it is deplorably true, that this 
music or other zesthetic reason, or to see the!class of professors are so few amongst the 
royal family. In that year only 15 per cent. of hundreds in German universities, while there 
the 23.969 burials were attended by any kind of | is the anomaly of professors of Theology, who 
funeral services. Ecclesiastical marriage is are not even theists, much less Christians. 
neglected by about half the Protestants, since | Prof. Treitschke said to his students recently 
the law no longer compels it. The Catholics | in this city: ‘A professor of a German Uni- 
require it. In 1881 the proportion of Protest-! versity is not expected to be pious, since the. 
ants was probably still greater in Berlin. Of; time of Goethe and Schiller. If he should be, 
more than a million, 20,000 only attended | the people would call him a ‘dummkopf’ 
places of worship and 15,000 were communi- | (blockhead).”” Two professors of Theology 
cants. There are about fifty church buildings in| have recently published works, which they are 
the city with 120 pastors and assistant pastors. | pleased to call ‘Christian Dogmatics,” both 
The buildings being usually large, 60,000 to} of which are directed against the personality 
70,000 might, if they would, attend one of of God, which they say would be a degrada- 
the two usual appointments for worship on|tion of Him, and against the immortality of 
Sabbath. The sad fact is, with few exceptions | the soul, which doctrine tends to make people 
where there are popular preachers, the attend- | dissatisfied with this life. Yet they claim that 
ance is small, and mostly women. The spiritual they are teaching the doctrines of the Bible 
wants of children are supposed to be satisfied and Christ in these works. One of these pro- 
by their Bible lessons in the school. Some of fessors is a leader in the Protestant Union, a 
them receive catechetical instruction from the | very liberal church party, and is quite popular 
pa:tors, probably still fewer attend Sabbath-| among the students of Berlin. He recently ad- 
school. As for men, very few desire such a! dressed the students’ missionary society on Paul 
thing as worship. They do not suppose they las a missionary. What wonder that faith and 
have spiritual needs. The Catholics secure, practical piety are so rare'among students, even 
much better attendance of male members; so! theological students and candidates for pastor~ 
that it is often remarked pointedly : «The | ates ; what wonder that not a few pastors 
Catholic church is a place for worship by men| throughout the country, not alone in cities, are 
and women ; the Protestant by women only.”’| either teaching the people to disbelieve in God, 
Unfortunately tens of thousands of both sexes | or conformably to their confession and liturgy, 
and all ages throughout land and city, country | as wolves in sheep’s clothing, as hirelings who 
and village, make no more a serious matter | care not for the flock, preach what they dis- 
of religion, while thousands ridicule and scoff | believe and do not profess to have experience- 
at the name of it. ed. A woman, who claims to be a Christian, 
In a former letter some causes for this state | undertook to convince the writer that Christ’s 
of things were mentioned. It is mostly at-! death was only an apparent one. She used to 
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believe it was real, but her former pastor had | it was rarely forgotten by her. ‘* Whenever 
taught his congregation better. How many | we had a dispute,” says her father, ‘ about the 
such pastors and such Christians there are it is |signification of any sentence in Sanscrit, or 
impossible to say. This woman has attended | French, or German, in seven or eight cases 
worship once or twice in the last year and does | out of ten she would prove to be right.” . . , 
not think it necessary to possess a Bible. The It is to Mr. Gosse, her first reviewer, that 
truth of the words of the consistorial adviser for | we are indebted for the pretty book, printed 
the churches of West Prussia to the Consistory of |on rich paper, containing the ‘‘ Aucient Bul- 
assembled pastors is therefore apparent: ‘‘It is | lads and Legends of Hindustan,” which repre- 
your fault, if your churches are empty; if you|sents her more mature work. These ballads 
had the care of souls at heart your audiences| would possess no little interest if they had 
would be larger.”’ originated from any source. ‘‘ In these,’’ Mr. 
(To be concluded.) Gosse says, ‘‘ we see Toru no longer attempt- 
mammals ing vainly, though heroically, to compete with 
Abridged from the Christian Union. European literature on its own ground, but 
TORU DUTT turning to the legends of her own country for 
iene ; inspiration. No modern Oriental has given us 
BY JOEL BENTON. so strange an insight into the conscience of 
the Asiatic as is presented in the stories of 
I think the beautiful Hindoo girl who bore |‘ Prehlad’ and of ‘Savitri,’ or so quaint a 
the name of Toru Dutt is the first Asiatic|Piece of religious fancy as the ballad of 
writer who has made a literary fame in Europe, | ‘ logodhyarema.’ ”’ ae ae tn 
and been heard of in America, by work done| _ Her power of expression in English, if not 
in Western languages. All that we know of | altogether perfect, seemed to mature fast in her 
Asiatic writers certainly, with this exception, | later life, and her acquaintance with English 
comes from translations of them. But Toru | literature would have been considered phenom- 
Dutt’s history was also, in other respects than |enal in an English or American girl of her 
this, strange and phenomenal. age. She knew Longfellow, Whittier and Poe, 
Toru was the youngest of the three children |and quotes them on occasion, or compares 
of Govin Chunder Dutt, a high-caste or|them with certain French writers of verse. .. . 
middle-caste Hindoo of Calcutta, a gentle-| The frontispiece to the ‘‘Sheaf’? is a full- 
man of fine character and rare intelligence. | page autotype of Toru and Aru, the latter 
She was born March 4, 1856, and died August | sitting and the former standing by Aru’s side. 
30, 1877. Her brother Abju and her sister | The Hindoo face and features in each are 
Aru died in 1865 and 1874 respectively. These | strongly marked ; but the face of Toru shows 
children lived most of their lives in Calcutta. | the most character and power as well as real 
But there were two absences. One year they | beauty. Her long black hair falls in profusion 
were, in company with their father, at Bombay, |and unconfined over her shoulders, and her 
and four years the two girls were absent with | eyes glisten and pierce. She was not the less 
their parents in Europe, staying in France and |a Hindoo on account of her European culture 
Englend chiefly. ‘‘Excepting for a few|and her Occidental activity. ‘‘She was pure 
months in France, Aru and Toru were never | Hindoo,” says Mr. Gosse ; ‘‘ full of the typical 
put to school, but they sedulously attended | qualities of her race and blood, and . 
the lectures for women in Cambridge,”’ during | preserving to the last her appreciation of the 
their stay in England. poetic side of her ancient religion, though 
Toru was the one who had the chief impetus | faith itself in Vishnu and Siva had been: cast 
to literary work; and, foreseeing’ that neither | aside with childish things, and been replaced 
an audience nor distinction could be acquired | by a purer faith.”’ 
by writing in her native language, she was led| It is not easy to conceive the extent of the 
to study French and English, in the former of | world’s loss in the death of one so young, who 
which she was naturally most proficient. But | promised so much, and whose industry, acute- 
she knew other languages, too, and was pur-|ness, and passion for literary expression were 
suing Sanscrit with great success the last year | already so significant. A great modern writer 
of her life. Her memory was wonderful. Her|who would have brought the traditions and 
father says, *‘She could repeat almost every | imagination of so separate a field—the cradle 
piece she translated by heart, and whenever | of the race—into quick and living communi- 
there was a hitch it was only necessary to|cation with western thought, Toru Dutt might 
repeat a line of the translation to put an end|have been. It needed nothing but a little 
to it, and draw out of her lips the whole| longer life, and this by an inscrutable fate was 
original poem in its entireness.”” She went|denied. To the very end, though, she dwelt 
through dictionaries and encyclopedias of all|in her favorite sphere. Failing to use her pen 
sorts, and absorbed knowledge as a sponge|she did not resign her thought, which was 
takes up water. When a thing was once learned! busily employed with the best books and the 
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latest themes. This death was the blasting of 
a half-blown bud when the full flower was in 
sight. Considering what millions of infinitely 
little lives her side of the world, and all sides 
of it, abound in, if was touchingly pathetic 
that death should have chosen this mark. 
«When the history of the literature of our coun- 
try comes to be written,’’ says the author of the 
Introductory Memoirs to the book of ‘* Ballads 
and Legends,”’ ‘‘ there is sure to be a page in 
it dedicated to this fragile, exotic blossom of 
song.” 


BOOK NOTICES. 


THE PRAYERS OF THE BIBLE; For the Use of 
Ministers, Students, and Private Christians. 
Compiled by PHitip WatTTers. New York: 
Phillips & Hunt. 

This octavo volume of over 300 pages, in small 
type, is occupied entirely with passages from the 
Old and New Testament Scriptures, relating to 
prayer. There are thirty heads in the Table of 
Contents; beginning with “Who Prayed,” and 
ending with “ Evil of Neglect of Prayer.” A full 
Index at the end of the volume makes it easy to 
refer to any subject desired. 

Much industry is shown in this compilation, 
and the analytical arrangement of passages must 
prove useful both for study and for reference. 
There is matter for many Bible-class lessons in 
this book. 


THE QUAKER INVASION OF MASSACHUSETTS. By 


Richard P, Hallowell. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1883. 12 mo., pp. 227. 


This is an important contribution to American 
history ; and one much needed, to correct errors 
which have been widely diffused. 

It is remarkable that, notwithstanding the ele- 
vation, in our day, of the standard of accuracy 
in historical, as well as in scientific, investigation, 
efforts should be made by some who hold posi- 
tions of authority, to do gross injustice to per- 
sons, more or less noted, who lived more than 
two centuries ago. Macaulay trie: this experi- 
ment, to his own detriment, with the invulnerable 
reputation of William Penn. Henry M. Dexter, 
Joel Parker, John Fiske and George E. Ellis 
have committed the same error more recently, in 
regard to the Friends who suffered persecution 
and martyrdom in New England between 1656 
and 1677. R. P. Hallowell shows, by abundant 
evidence from the records, some of which have 
never been before published, that these prominent 
writers, one of them a vice-president of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, have (to use his own 


language) endeavored to perpetuate some of the ! 
“foulest calumnies that disgrace the pages of | 
history.” Ignorance (unless voluntary) cannot | 
be supposed of such authors, Only the blinding | 
influence of prejudice can explain their action. | 
Perhaps, also, there may have been somewhat of | 


that disregard for the rights, even in narrative, 
of the comparatively weak and non-resistant, 
which, if we do not admire it in the warfare of a 


power like France against Madagascar or Cochin- | 
China, we can still observe to be not foreign to. 


average human nature, 
The book before us gives a concise outline of 
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the religious history of the period in which the So- 
ciety of Friends arose, and a brief account of its 
beginnings. A few sentences, here and elsewhere 
in the book, show that its author's standpoint is 
rather Unitarian* than orthodox ; but he is care- 
ful, and, with this qualification correct, in his 
statement of facts. He traces the conflict of 
Puritan bigotry and Quaker persistence from the 
coming to Salem of Anne Austin and Mary 
Fisher, Seventh mo., 1656. Their immediate im- 
prisonment, cruel treatment and expulsion—being 
sent shortly to Barbadoes; the arrival two days 
later of nine Friends, eight of whom were minis- 
ters (Christopher Holder, John Copeland, Thomas 
Thurston, William Brend, Mary Prince, Sarah 
Gibbons, Mary Weatherhead, and Dorothy 
Waugh) ; their detention in jail for seven weeks, 
and banishment; the return of most of them 
within two years; their consequent severe suffer- 
ings, and the execution of William Robinson, 
Marmaduke Stevenson and Mary Dyer in 1659, 
and ot William Leddra in 1661 ; these and other 
later events in this tragical story are set forth 
with sufficient clearness and fulness for the 
writer's purpose. 

The charge against these Friends, who thus 
“invaded” New England (so often reiterated as 
to have almost become a part of common school- 
book history) has been, that they were “ intru- 
sive, pestering, indecent and railing disturbers of 
early Massachusetts,” “ seditious and rancorous,” 
and most of them “ lawless and ignorant.” Thus 
the legislators were ‘‘ beyond measure provoked 
and goaded to the course which they pursued ;” 
and, without caring much about their theology, 
« dealt with them on the score of their manners, 
their lawlessness, and their offensive speech and 
behaviour.” 

Any one who has read Sewel’s History of 
Friends may well be amazed at such statements 
as these. One by one, they are taken up in R, 
P. Hallowell's book, and exhaustively refuted. It 
is fully shown that nothing whatever could be 
brought against those who have been already 
named, except their religious opinions and prin- 
ciples, including their refusal to bear arms, to 
swear, and to pay tithes or their equivalent. 

As to lawlessness, the most scrutinizing search 
finds scarcely two, three or four individual acts 
deserving of sucha name. These were disowned 
by the body of Friends at the time; and had 
their most probable explanation in mental de- 
rangement, under dreadful persecution. Between 
1656 and 1661, the first period of cruelty in New 
England toward the Friends, there was not a 
single instance of social indecorum amongst them, 
Such a pretence as that the Puritan laws enforcing 
the exile, punishment or hanging ot the Quakers 
had their Provocation in these exceptional acts, of 
Lydia Wardwell, Deborah Wilson, Thomas New- 
house and Margaret Brewster, is squarely met 
and annulled by the fact, that these odious laws 
were enacted between 1656 and 1661; while the 
only offences possibly bearing such a character 
occurred afterwards; in 1662, 1663 and 1677. 
Yet even Palfrey and Bancroft have admitted the 
validity of such, excuses for the proceedings of 
Endicott, Norton and Bellingham. It may be 
hoped that similar assertions or admissions will 
never occur again, 


*Pages 16, 129, 132. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. enthusiasm. There is almost no end of them. 


None, however, seem to touch a deeper chord 
than do the great missionary societies. Most 
of them come through the year with flying 
banners and increased resources. For example, 
the entire income of all the missionary societies 
amounts to about $7,000,000. This does not, 
as we understand it, include the Bible andj 
Tract Societies, whose income respectively 
was $1,050,000 and $1,075,000, the latter in- 
cluding sales. 

The London Missionary Society (Congrega- 
tional) increased its receipts thirty per cent. 
and reinforced its Central African Mission, 
The Church Missionary Society advanced its 
receipts to $1,100,000, and also enlarged its 
Central African mission. To this must be 
added, to get the total of Church of England 
offerings for missions, $610,000 to the Society 
for the Propagation of the Guspel—a total of 
$1,710,000 from the richest body of Christians 
in the world. 

The Presbyterians of England also advanced 
their receipts about $150,000. We shall not 
have the grand total for the British churches 
till Scotland and Ireland are counted in. So 
that it is easy to see that the past year is with- 
out a parallel in the history of missions, look- 
ed at from the treasury point of view. We 
are happy to know that the record of results is 
not less cheering. What if Carey could have 
lived to this day! or Andrew Fuller, when he 
turned aside into a lane to weep over the 
rebuffs he got from Christian brethren of whom 
he solicited funds! Thirteen pounds, two 
shillings and six pence from British Christians 
for the evangelization of the outside world 
then; one million four hundred thousand 
pounds now! 

Here at home, the annual report of the 
Presbyterian Foreign Missionary Society, just 
rendered, shows an advance of about $50,000 
over all former receipts. The working force 
has also been largely increased, and the year 
one of progress all along the line. 

The revival tidings from the Turkish Empire 
to which we referred last month are enhanced 
by a fresh installment. ‘The work in Bulgaria 
has spread into Eastern Roumelia and Mace- 
donia, as well as round about Samokov. At 
Sophia, the capital of Bulgaria, and at Phili- 
popolis and Gamboul a work of much interest 
is in progress. So that there is great force in 
the appeal that comes from one of the native 
professors in the Institute at Samokov; ‘Oh 
let American Christians help us by their earn- 
est prayers! It is the most important and 
critical time with our nation.” 


Passing to Eastern Turkey, the good news 
of religious interest in schools and villages of 
a marked character helps to the cheering con- 
clusion that the day long waited for has dawned 
upon the missions of the Turkish Empire, and 


OPENING FOR FRIENDS IN JAMAICA.—The 
Christian Worker contains the following 
extract from a letter from Evi Sharpless, of 
Iowa, now engaged in evangelistic labor in the 
Island of Jamaica, West Indies : 

‘«In my travels and labors in the Island I 
have everywhere met a warm reception’and an 
open field of labor. In my labors in con- 
nection with other churches, I have found a 
great desire in many to be more like Friends. 
I am now in a very healthy part of the Island, 
beautiful scenery of lofty mountains and 
pleasant valleys, thickly populated. ‘She peo- 
ple seem to be hungry for the bread of life, 
and have pressingly invited me to come and 
stay with them. I have held six meetings with 
them, which have been well attended, and great 
interest and feeling manifested. Many of 
them during the Jast month have been earnest 
ly pressing me to open a mission cause for the 
Society of Friends at this place, but being only 
a traveling Evangelist I cannot undertake such 
a thing on my own responsibility. But yester- 
day after the meeting closed some of the men 
called me a little aside and presented me a 
paper with thirteen names, and some were the 
leading men of the district, and said they 
wanted to be members of the Society of 
Friends. I know of no field for missionary 
labor so ripe and of such easy access to Friends, 
and it looks as though God had especially 
opened the way in this place for our branch 
of the church, and I know that nothing would 
satisfy the people as well as for Friends to 
occupy the ground, and the prospect of a 
Friends’ meeting and school is one of great 
joy to them.” 


France.—Among the striking indications 
of a religious awakening in France is a broad- 
sheet which was widely distributed among the 
people as a souvenir of the funeral of Gam. 
betta. It is addressed to the citizens of Paris 
and of France, whether free-thinkers, Catholics, 
or Protestants, and is filled with Scripture 
verses in coarse, legible type, respecting Jesus 
Christ and the way of salvation. The passages 
of Scripture quoted are the following: Rev. xxi. 
4; IL Cor. v.21; Romansv. 8, 9; Johnv. 24- 
29 ; 1Chron. xxviii. 9; Jer. ii. 19 ; Johniii. 16; 
Jer. xxxi. 34; John xvii. 3; Eph. ii. 8; Johnv. 
39. Persons who desire to talk on truths so 
comforting are invited to come at certain 
hours to No. 32, rue Bolivar, and information 
is given where the Scriptures can be obtained 
in Catholic and Protestant versions. 

We are informed that one lady had 67,000 
copies of this broad-sheet distributed among 
the populace, and that almost all of these were 
kindly received. — Bible Society Record. 


ACCORDING to late news the London anni- 
versaries were moving on at a high pitch of 
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the united prayer of every missionary meeting 
should be that the work may spread and deepen 
till no church or school is left without the 
quickening presence of the Spirit. Those who 
know what a genuine revival means at home 
need only be reminded that it means not less 
but often more abroad.— Christian Union. 


WEAR ON. 


A New England manufacturer kept his mills 
running at a time when trade was depressed 
and the demand for his goods was intermitted. 
A neighbor, who knew this to be the fact, 
asked him if he was not running his mills at a 
daily loss. ‘* Well, that depends on how you 
count the loss,’”’ replied the manufacturer. 
“T get less money than I pay out every day I 
run these mills. But, after all, I lose less by 
running at that loss than I should lose by 
stopping the mills and letting the machinery 
rust, and everything about the establishment 
go to waste from not being used.’’ And that 
manufacturer stated a truth which is opera- | 
tive in every department of human action. 
Rust is more destructive than friction. It is 
very common to say, ‘‘ It’s better to wear out 
than to rust out ;”’ but the proverb would be 
truer if we said, ‘‘ It better to wear on than to 
rust out.’? There is nothing that keeps one’s 
strength like tirelessactivity. There is nothing 
that wastes one's strength like idleness. This 
truth is admirably re emphasized in a recent 
little poem by Alice Wellington Rollins, 
wherein she tells of watching a potter at his 
work, whose one foot was kept with ‘* never- 
slackening speed, turning his swift wheel 
round,’’ while the other foot rested patiently 
on the ground. When he heard the exclama- 
tion of sympathy with him in his toil, ** How 
tired his foot must be!’’ the potter corrected 
the common mistake as to the real source of 
weariness : 


“Slowly he raised his patient eyes, 
With homely truth inspired : 

‘No, marm, it isn’t the foot that £icks, 
The one that stands gets tired.’ 


That’s it! If you want to save your strength, 


keep using it. If you want to get tired, do 
nothing. As a matter of fact we all know that 
the last man in the world to go to for a helping 
hand in any new undertaking, is one who has 
plenty of time on his hands. (Time on one’s 
hands is a heavy load; so heavy that one with 
that load cannot very well use his hands for 
anything else.) It is the man or woman who is 
doing most now who can easiest do one thing 
more, —S. S. Zimes. 

Wuat Sin Witt Do.—There was but one 
crack in the lantern, and the wind has found 
it out and blown out the candle. How great 
a mischief one unguarded point of character 
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may cause us! One spark blew up the maga- 
zine and shook the whole country for miles 
around. One leak sank the vessel and 
drowned all on board. One wound may kill 
the body. 

One sin destroys the soul. 

It matters little how carefully the rest of 
the lantern is protected, the one point which 
is damaged is quite sufficient to admt the 
wind ; and so it little matters how zealous a 
man may be in a thousand things if he toler- 
ates one darling sin; Satan will find out the 
flaw and destroy all of his hopes. The 
strength of a chain is to be measured, not by 
the strongest, but by its weakest links, for if 
the weakest snaps what is the use of the rest? 
Satan is a close observer, and knows exactly 
where our weak points are; we have need of 
very much watchfulness, and we have great 
cause to bless our merciful Lord who prayed 
for us that our faith fail not. Either our 
pride or our sloth, our ignorance, our anger, 
or our lust would prove our ruin, unless grace 
interposed ; any one of our senses or faculties 
might admit the foe, yea, our virtues and 
graces might be the gates of entrance to our 
enemies. O, Jesus, if Thou hast indeed 
bought me with Thy blood, be pleased to 
keep me by Thy power even unto the end.— 
Spurgeon. 


RAILROADS AND TEMPERANCE.—One of the 
most significant signs of the times is the movement 
among the managers of a large number of rail- 
road lines in this country to prohibit the use of 
intoxicating liquors by their employees, and that 
they should be total abstainers while in the dis- 
charge of their duties. 

To this effect is a late order issued by the 
general manager of the St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco Railroad, and one by the Chicago and Grand 
Trunk Railway. 

The following is the rule issued by the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad Com- 
pany: 

147. The use of intoxicating drink on the road 
or about the premises of the corporation is strictly 
forbidden. No one will be employed, or con- 
tinued in employment, who is known to be in the 
habit of drinking intoxicating liquor.” 


The Missouri Pacific Railroad Company, hav- 
ing found by investigations of disasters that in 
many cases they were due to the use of intoxi- 
cants by the railroad employees of the company, 
has just issued a peremptory order that no one 
who uses intoxicants at all, either while on or off 
duty, shall remain in its employ. ; 

The Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Rail- 
road Company has prohibited the sale of intoxi- 
cating beverages at the depots on its road. , 

The Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific Rail- 
road Company issued an order that no ale, beer, 
wine, or spirituous liquors of any kind should be 
sold in the company's dining-cars in lowa, 

The Chicago and Northwestern Road has also 
issued orders prohibiting the use of intoxicating 
liquors by conductors, engineers, and trainmen, 
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The Wisconsin Central Road has a rule which 
says no persons will receive employment unless 
they are total abstainers. 

The Philadelphia and Reading Railroad has | 
issued orders that no tickets shall be sold to any | 
person in an intoxicated condition, nor shall in- 
toxicated persons be admitted to the cars. | 


| 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. | 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MO. 16, 1883. 


UNDER THE TITLE “ Cradle-F aiths,” the Chris- | 
tian Weekly has an article quoting and com- | 
menting upon some utterances of the late Pro- | 
fessor Clifford, of England; one ofthe ablest of 
recent advocates of unbelief. 

To these may be added a few words from a} 
review of the autobiography of E. Renan, still 
living, a famous and scholarly infidel : 

“His spiritual teachers were all priests; all 
their words were oracles to him. He had never | 
had a doubt till the age of sixteen, when he came | 
to Paris. ‘I feel that my life is still governed by | 
a faith which I possess no longer. Faith has this 
peculiarity, that, even when gone, it still acts, | 
Grace survives by habit the living sentiment which 
it first produces. One continues to do mechanic- 
ally what was first done in spirit and in truth.’ 


“He speaks of an old legend of Brittany, of 
the city of Is, which, in past ages, was swallowed 


up by the sea. On the days of great tempests | 
the sailors think that they see in the trough of the 
waves the tops of the spires of its churches; on 
calm days one hears the distant sound of their 
bells, drowned by the ocean. ‘It seems to me,’ 
says Renan, ‘that I have in my own heart a town! 
of Is, which still has its obstinate bells that ring 
for the sacred offices and call for men who hear | 
no more. Often I stop and listen to these trem- | 
bling vibrations, which seem to come from infinite 
depths, like voices of another world As age | 
. comes on, I take pleasure, especially during the 

summer, in collecting these distant noises of a 
lost Atlantis.’” 

Several other conspicuous personages have left 
similar expressions ; showing a recollection of re- 
ligious and moral influences affecting their early 
lives. Carlyle wrote of the “ after-glow” of the 
faith of his own youth, Harriet Martineau had 
at one time a large appreciation of the consola- 
tions of religion. James Stuart Mill passed | 
through a crisis in his mental experience, such as 
authors of a sounder school might have called 
being “under conviction;” but with him it did 
not end in conversion, 


Undoubtedly, in all these instances, early se- 
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So, also, with those religious bodies which have 
“left their first faith,” and yet continue in associa. 
tion upon lower ground ; the standard of morality 
and reverence maintained by them may long con. 
tinue to be better than, in its nature, belongs to 
their creed, or rejection of creed. There is more 
warmth and light in the shadow of a true religion, 
than in the full glare of one wholly false. Thus, 
without doubting for a moment the error of their 
deviation, we can appreciate the ideal of morality 
and philanthropy still maintained amongst many 
of those whose predecessors were brought up 
under the beliefs, principles and associations of 
the Society of Friends, When these return vol- 
untarily to the fold of their ancestors, they often 
more easily and entirely accept its ways than 
most of those who are drawn into membership 
from widely different antecedents, 

But the most serious lesson of such facts and 
thoughts is, as to the responsibility of parents 
and educators, in regard to the influences which 
go so far towards shaping opinion, feeling and 
character in early life. “‘ The building of a brain” 
has been spoken of as a momentous work. For 
the edification of an immortal soul, what cares, 
and what prayers, in the home, school and church, 
must be indispensable ! 


CONFERENCES upon subjects of great interest 
to many people, and especially upon such as re- 
late to religion and social reform, have grown 
very numerous in our times, Besides the official 
convocations, conventions and synods, there are 
held from time to time Church Congresses, Pan- 
Anglican, Pan-Presbyterian and Evangelical Al- 
liance meetings, &c, Friends in England have 
had several important conferences, besides those 
meeting periodically upon Bible-school and other 
affairs of importance. 

Experience has shown that such assemblages 
are usually profitable. Face to face acquaintance 
with one another makes exchange of thought 
and feeling more easy, amicable and satisfactory, 
than under any method of remote correspond- 
ence. If incompatibility of judgment or motive 
really exists, it comes out under such circum- 
stances, with clear opportunity for decisive results, 

Of course it requires, for real benefit to be ob- 
tained in a conference, that fraternal feeling be 
cherished, the general welfare predominating over 
individual aims ; and that a spirit of mutual con- 
cession shall prevail, for the sake of a common 


rious impressions modified for life, more or less,|cause. Amongst Friends, the training of our 
the habits of thought and feeling of those passing | monthly, quarterly and yearly meetings is very 
through them ; and the example, also, even more | favorable to the acquirement of that habit of 
than the opinions and teaching, of those around | deference towards one another which is so neces 
them, affected their character and conduct to a| sary to the peaceful conduct of a conference. 

not unimportant extent. | In America, special representative convocations 
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of Friends, apart from our regular periodical 
meetings, have been few. Probably the most im- 
portant was that which took place about the time 
of the separation of 1827-8. Very interesting, 
however, and useful, have been the Bible-School 
Conferences, of which several have been held at 
diferent times; and the meetings of Friends’ 
Educational Association, and of its branches ; the 
approach of the triennial meeting of the national 
body at Richmond having suggested these re- 
marks. 

Of late years, the thought has often occurred, 
would there not be advantage in a general Con- 
ference of Friends in this country, to consider to- 
gether, lovingly and prayerfully, the present state 
and best interests of our religious Society ? Such 
aproposition has been, more than once, brought 
before some of our Yearly Meetings; but without 
as yet receiving sufficient support for it to be car- 
ried out. We cannot but think it worthy of con- 
sideration, whether the right time for such a con- 
ference may not yet come, 
DIED. - 

TOWNSEND.—At his residence in Farm- 
land, Randolph county, Ind., Fifth month 27th, 
1883, Eli Townsend, aged 66 years; an esteemed 
member and Elder of Farmland Monthly Meet- 
ing. His whole life was characterized by a clean 
and peaceful spirit and true devotion to the best 
interests of the Society of which he was a member. 


LINDLEY.—On the 23d of Fifth month, 1883. 
Mary Lindley, widow of the late Thomas Lindley, 
inthe 82d year of her age, Though her last sick- 
ness was attended with much suffering, she was 
preserved in patience, often engaging in prayer 
that the Master would remember and be with 
His afflicted child. The “ Pioneers” are fast 
passing away. The deceased had been a mem- 
ber of Bloomingdale Quarterly Meeting for 
forty-six years or during all the life of said 
meeting. 

COX.—In Wayne county, North Carolina, 5th 
of Fourth month, 1883, Apsilla, wife of Isaac H. 
Cox, in the 56th year of her age. She was an 
exemplary Elder in Neuse Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, a devoted wife, a fond mother, an earn- 
est Christian, gathered asa shock of corn fully 
ripe, 


—_—_—_—_— 
NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 


(Concluded from page 700.) 

seh morning.—Ministers and Elders met 
at 8.30, 

Prayer was offered by Dr. Thomas for the 
ministry of our Society: “For Thy power and 
authority in their service for Thee. Show them 
Thy will and help them to stand for Thy name 
and cause. Show them their need of Thee and 
Thy willinzness to supply all their need.” 

In consideration of third Query and answers, 
Isaac Sharp dwelt upon the importance of elders 
as co-workers with ministers; standing as be- 
tween ministers and the congregation ; baptized 


with a sense ‘of the needs of the church, and 
praying that the ministers may accept the broken 
bread and distribute it to the hearers. Elders 
should see that their counsel be clothed in love. 
He knew a young minister whose mouth was 
closed for months for want of this. The caution 
was well meant and perhaps needed, but not well 
expressed or applied. 

J. A. Grinnell thought it important that a sense 
of the value of an immortal soul should ac- 
company our efforts for men’s salvation. The 
importance of this may be learned by witnessing 
the death scene of an unrepentant sinner, the 
foretaste of woe in contrast with one dying in 
the triumph of faith. 

Alfred Brown wanted to caution against the 
delusive snare of false hopes of any kind. That 
the “Son of man hath power on earth to forgive 
sin;” no authority for hope that it will be forgiven 
beyond or after this life. Travelers sometimes 
imagine in the distance broad-spreading branches 
and running streams, where all else is barren 
desert, but find to their sad surprise as they ap- 
proach, it is only a mirage of deception, 

A. Wood remarked that the torments of the 
lost for a time would never cleanse the soul. 
Nothing but faith in the blood of Christ cleanseth 
from sin; no restoration after death, no authority 
for such talse hope, is found in God's plan of 
salvation. 

F.T. King thought no department of the church 
needs more instruction and help than the elders, 
He had great faith in prayer. Elders are the 
connecting link between the hearers and the 
ministers, 

A. M. Purdy thought that the ministers should 
set before the people the way of life, and the way 
of death as well. The love of the gospel and the 
awful consequence of rejecting it should be pre- 
sented in connection. 

Dr. Thomas said the preaching of the gospel is 
a message of love to all men. Whether accepted 
or rejected, if faithfully delivered, we are clear. 
The consequences of rejection need to be always 
kept in view. 

W. Marshall thought ministers ought to know 
the relation in which every one of their hearers 
stands, as to their acceptance with God, 

Isaac Sharp reminded us that the church is not 
founded upon doctrine ; it is founded upon Christ, 
who unites and energizes us by His life and power. 
Let us wait on the Lord, asking to be filled with 
the Holy Spirit. How often we are invited, “ Re- 
ceive ye the Holy Ghost,” when-we are not 
willing, too full of self, of the world and its cares, 
“ Whosoever will do My Father's will shall know 
of the doctrine.” 

Mary W. Thomas thought it is not possible for 
any meeting to grow and prosper where one takes 
all the time, and thus fosters and encourages a 
looking to man, instead of to the Lord. The 
growth and life of the meeting depend upon in- 
dividual faithfulness, not Gnly in doing our duty, 
but in opening the way and in encouraging others 
to do theirs. Let the meeting feel the responsi- 
bility of acceptably coming betore the Lord, each 
presenting an offering, Christ alone being our Ad- 
vocate and Mediator. Let us teach the love of 
God in its broadest sense, and that the highest 
expression of that love is the gift of His dear Son ; 
and always in this connection, either expressed 
or understood, the awful consequences of re- 
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jecting that love. She hoped that our ministry 
would give no uncertain sound, * 

The men.bership of this meeting consists of 247 
elders and 73 ministers, 5 acknowledged the past 
year. 

The business of the meeting having been con- 
cluded, Isaac Sharp commended us to “ the God 
of the cherubim and of the sparrow,” with 
thanksgiving for His many and oft-repeated mani- 
festations of love and power among us. 

The meeting then adjourned, 

Third-day morning at 10.30.—Met in separate 
session. Report of Committee on Temperance 
was read, presenting some very interesting ad- 
vance steps in the right direction on this subject. 
Summary answers to the Queries were now read. 

Dr. J. C. Thomas feared that we often fail to 
realize the responsibility resting upon us, and the 
power and influence of united prayer in our meet- 
ings for worship. If the Lord hears the earnest 
cry of one of his children, how much more the 
united presentation of our needs by the two or 
the three met in His name. As we thus call 
upon Him, either in silent or vocal prayer, it will 
be strange indeed if He shows us no further ser- 
vice for Him; if He leads us not out and on in 
some testimony or teaching that will feed the 
church and interest our hearers, whether few or 
many. If we are instrumental in blessing others, 
we must sympathize with them. 

1. Sharp reminded us of the exhortation of 
George Fox, “ Friends, hold all your meetings 
in the power of God,” as needful for us as ever 
for any people. He thanked God that He is still 
among this people, doing wonders. If we appre- 
ciate the love of Christ and our need of His 
saving, keeping power, we shall not fail, nor ne- 
glect to manifest our love in return, and obliga- 
tions to Him, by publicly worshipping Him and 
uniting in His praise. 

F, T. King expressed his deep interest in this 
Yearly Meeting, his sadness at missing so many 
with whom he had been accustomed to meet, but 
he was cheered by the interest he witnessed of so 
many young men on whom he believed the Lord 
was laying His hand for usefulness as successors 
of those who had gone before, having done their 
day's work in the day-time. He wants an/entire 
consecration of your ail to Him, and be assured 
His blessing in return will not be withheld, In 
all your ways acknowledge Him and He will 
direct your paths, Take the Lord into all your 
councils and trust not to your own unaided under- 
standing. I have noticed with great interest and 
satisfaction the wonderful improvement in this 
Yearly Meeting, the increased interest among 
the youth, the harmony in all your deliberations. 
May the Lord continue to bless and prosper you. 

John Butler, after endorsing these remarks, in- 
vited the young men to King David's dying coun- 
sel to his son, “Know thou the God of thy Father,” 
&c. He testified to the blessing of the Lord that 
had attended him thygugh a long life. Had been 
blessed with twelve children, all of whom that 
were living were converted and consistent mem- 
bers of our Society. Had taught them by ex- 
ample and precept the duty of the attendance of 
all our meetings. Had never allowed business 
to prevent attending mid-week meetings since 
1834. Dear young friends, give your hearts to 
the Lord and He will grant you His blessing in 
return, and add no sorrow thereto, When indi- 


viduals are right the church will be right. There 
is no strength or virtue in yielding to discourage. 
ment. “Trust in the Lord and do good, and veri} 
thou shalt be fed.” He had been cheered by at. 

tending this Yearly Meeting, the harmony tha 

had prevailed, the love that was so apparent: 

surely there are still greater blessings in store for 

you if you thus follow on to know the Lord ang 

to obey Him in all things, : 

Third-day Afternoon, 2.30.—Met in joint ses. 
sion. 

The report of names for Committee on Evan. 
gelistic Work was read and approved, aad the 
were encouraged to continue their labors for the 
building up of churches and believers, as the 
Lord may lead and qualify. 

J. P. Pennington considered this appointment 
one of the most import ant in this Yearly Meeting, 
Their labors in the past had been much blessed 
in the growth and prosperity of the church, and 
he hoped each member might feel the responsi. 
bility of obeying the command, “Go ye and 
preach the gospel.” 

Rebecca Smiley thought this command was 
binding upon all those especially set apart for 
this service, though, perhaps, not all having the 
gift of the ministry, neither had they all to whom 
it was originally given, but in the exercise of 
whatever gift, it is ours to preach Christ and His 
gospel of life and peace. 

Phebe Kenworthy had been cheered in noticing 
the great change in this meeting since nine years 
ago, when she was here; testified to the goodness 
of God and His power to save both soul and 
body, of which she was a witness. 

Reports of committees to propose names of 
Book and Tract Committee and to constitute the 
Representative Meet.ng, were read and adopted, 

The report of Trustees of our Boarding School 
at Union Springs was very satisfactory, repre- 
senting the progress of the institution, and the 
great blessing attending the students the past 
year in their educational and rel gious interests, 
The school was commended to the prayers and 
patronage of our members, as affording all the 
facilities for education that can be found at any 
other institution, and combining other advantages 
not to be found elsewhere. An address was made 
by E. Purdy, a young student, appealing to the 
Society to sustain the school by their visits and 
patronage, inviting the young people to come, 
‘and you will find us a happy family ; be assured 
you will meet a warm reception. Ministers, dont 
pass by us, but come, and your visits will be ap 
preciated.” It had a marked effect upon the 
meeting. ; 

The Clerk called attention to the important 
work of the Bible School and Missionary Board, 
and the need of money to prosecute their varied 
services, and proposed taking up a_ collection 
for this purpose. Nearly $1,800 was subscribed 
in response. . 

Fourth-day morning a Meeting for Worship 
was held, in which the word of the Lord had free 
course and was glorfied. ; 

Fourth-day afternoon met in separate session 

The committee to aid the gospel service fe 
ported satisfactorily and proposed returning min- 
utes for ministers in attendance, which were re 
and approved, 

Dr. J. C. Thomas asked and was granted 
liberty to visit the Women’s Meeting. 
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The committee appointed to consider the sub- 
ect of building a meeting-house in Washington, 
as invited by a postscript to the Epistle from Bal- 
timore, reported that in their judgment way does 
not open for any action thereon at present. 

Essays of Epistles to other Yearly Meetings 
were then read as produced by the committee. In 
that addressed to London Yearly Meeting, refer- 
ence was made to the company and services of I. 
Sharp while among us, expressing, a desire 
that he might be permitted to return to his home 
and friends at the close of his long and arduous 
service for the Master with the reward of peace. 
He arose and with broken accents and choked 
utterance, asked that the term eward be omitted, 
disclaiming any object implied by the term. The 
request surprised and greatly tendered the meet- 
ing. A lesson of humility we trust, which will 
not soon be forgotten, 

Under a sense of the goodness and mercy of 
God,and His especial and continued blessing 
upon us during the sessions of this meeting, guid- 
ing and controlling allto His glory and praise, 
harmony and love prevailing, and preserving 
from even a ruffle of difference or conflict in dis- 
cussion, the meeting adjourned to raeet again 
in Glens’ Falls, next year, if the Lord permits, 

J. DEVoLL. 


NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING. 


The meeting on Ministry and Oversight as- 
sembled in Portland, Me., Sixth mo, 7th, at 9 A.M. 

After a time of silent waiting in dependence 
before the Lord, Isaac Sharp arose, and expressing 
his joy at meeting with dear Friends, exhorted 
all to entire dependence upon the Lord, and 
trusted that the Divine presence would draw very 
near to each, that every soul here might feel His 
overshadowing presence. 

Prayer was offered by M. M. Binford and 
others for the baptism of the Spirit on New Eng- 
land Yearly Meeting, and an incense of prayer 
arose from every heart. P 

Amos Kenworthy said that the reason why we 
do not grow 4nd be enlarged, is because our 
stakes are too weak. Age has weakened some; 
but we shall as stakes be made stronger, if it is 
our meat and drink to do our Father's will. Not 
that our will should be. strengthened, but our 
Father's will. Any carnality in us is a rotten 
place in the stake. The trouble with our Society, 
East and West, is that we have had too many 
stakes that could not be trusted to hold a long 
cord. If we are as strong in the Lord as we 
ought to be, the cords of Zion will be lengthened 
in New England in the coming year more than 
ever in one year before. 

Adelbert Wood desired that we might come 
where we would pray for lost souls, and work 
more directly for their salvation. We should 
enter upon this work with joy, and not with sad- 
hess and despondency. 

Rufus P, King said it is the business of Satan 
to make us conscious of our own weakness, and 
so to be despondent. We should cherish our 
spiritual gifts, because they are tokens of our 
Father's love. 

Ministers from other Yearly Meetings, with 
Minutes from their various meetings, were accept- 
ably present, as follows: Isaac Sharp, of London 
Yearly Meeting; Luke Woodard and John T, 


Dorland, Jr.. of Canada; S, Adelbert Wood, of 
Ohio; and Alexander M. Purdy, of New York. 
Rufus P. King, of North Carolina; Amos Ken- 
worthy and wife, and Micajah M. Binford, of In- 
diana; Sarah Harris, of Baltimore, and Louisa 
Fulghum, of Iowa, present without minutes, were 
cordially welcomed. 

Afternoon.—A season of prayer pervaded the 
meeting, and great thankfulness was expressed 
at the appearance again in our midst of Eli Jones, 
after his absence in Syria. 

Alfred H. Jones was proposed by the Repre- 
sentatives for Clerk, and Rebecca H. Smiley as 
Assistant Clerk. Being united with, they were 
appointed to that service. 

Eli Jones returned the certificate granted him 
a year ago for service in Palestine. He said, in 
looking over the past ten months he had great 
cause of thankfulness to his Heavenly Father. 
The cordial unity of Friends with his prospect 
had cheered him much. He had great cause of 
thankfulness on account of the fellow-laborer 
that was prepared for him. 

He had a pleasant voyage across the Atlantic ; 
landed in Queenstown and visited the Southern 
Quarterly Meetings of Ireland. He had resolved 
some years ago to work there if ever he went 
abroad again. Crossed to England and held 
meetings at Stoke-Newington. Friends in Eng- 
land united with his prospect of service in the 
East, and thence they went to France. 

At Nimes his feelings were deeply moved ashe 
remembered that all those who were once there 
with him had passed on before. At Alexandria 
they saw the fearful effects of war. 

In Tenth mo. they arrived at Brumana on Mt. 
Lebanon, where they spent three months; Chas, 
M Jones becoming interested in hospital work, 
while he (Eli) was more interested in educational 
work. They had a meeting once a week con- 
ducted in English, though composed of five na- 
tionalities. On First-day the meeting was con- 
ducted in Arabic and they had to employ an in- 
terpreter. 

The opening of the girls’ school on Mount Leba- 
non was an interesting occasion. He described 
it in detail. Thence went to Jaffa en route to 
Jerusalem. 

At Jaffa an Episcopal minister invited them to 
his house, where a company of forty listened to 
them without an interpreter. The Friends’ mis- 
sions in Syria are, one on Mount Lebanon and the 
other at Ramallah, nine miles north of Jerusalem. 
In no part of the world do women labor under 
greater disadvanges than at Ramallah, unless it 
be Africa, They bring the wood and water and 
are the beasts of burden, They wear neither 
shoes nor stockings, and in the depth of winter are 
clothed with but one thickness of cloth, 

Our Friends’ service was a varied one. A part 
of it was to see that the missions had proper titles 
to their lands. This brought them in contact with 
government officials. 

The Governor of Palestine is an educated Mo- 
hammedan. He knew much about Friends, but 
asked many questions, some of which were rather 
hard to answer. One was, why do not Friends as 
a Society grow more? 

He (the governor) thought that if Friends 
were all what they ought to be, they would in- 
crease in numbers. Their farewells in Syria were 
touching. They had a rough passage to Marseil- 
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7 sidan nyse cancels callctinlathaaa 
les, but are here to tell the story. In England|taught the rudiments of housekeeping; indeed, 
they attended several Quarterly Meetings, and | not only the rudiments, but even the most Perfect 
went thence to Dublin Yearly Meeting. Some| details. One characteristic of the negro, especi. 
interesting features are to be found in the work inj ally of the smallest children, is great self. 
Ireland. They circulate many tracts and have|session. It was extremely amusing to see thes 
taken in many new members in the last four) little ones—the boys in long aprons, the girls ig 
years, That means Home Mission work, From|caps—armed with brooms, and provided with 
Ireland they returned to Liverpool and thence to| beds, bedding, dishes, table linen, &c., goi 
America. through the evolutions of house-work, and seryj 
Isaac Sharp said that this recital must have|a meal, @l in the politest and most dignified 
touched many hearts, That he who scattered the | manner possible. 
seed in Syria, thirty years ago, had lived to see} Of course, as has been said, the main object of 
in the past year such fruit of his labors, the school is to prepare young colored men and 
Returning minutes from London and Dublin| women to teach the ignorant of their own race, 
Meetings of Ministers and Elders were read. But| In the afternoon after a pleasant lunch, provided 
one feeling pervaded the meeting, and that was by the school for guests and visitors, of whom 
one of gladness that he had been enabled to per- | there were a large number, the graduating exer. 
form this journey and had returned safe and | cises were held in Virginia Hall, one of the several 
sound, It was urged that we should each conse- | handsome buildings of the Institute. A class of 
crate ourselves ‘o the work and preach the gospel | thirty-five or forty graduated, to devote them. 
Eli Jones asked, What is preaching the gospel ? | selves largely to teaching. What their work and 
It is not stringing together texts of Scripture, | life is to be for some time to come the audience 
Those who work among the ignorant month after | were enabled to partly foresee by some of the ad. 
month, come to regard it as making the story ‘dresses and papers which they listened to with 
plain— making the truth clearly understood, The | interest, For of the ten speakers of the afternoon 
fire of the Holy Spirit makes the truth clear and | only two were of the graduating class ; the rest, 
plain. Hence to preach means to speak under | with one exception, were young graduates of the 
the Spirit and power. school, who told in a graphic way their experi. 
(To be continued.) ences in real life, and pointed out the practical 
lessons obtained therefrom. aa is a feature 
which even Yale and Harvard, Amherst and 
iret 7 aoe pa cece Williams might advantageously weave into their 
aulati sr Commencement Day. A little less theory anda 
A correspondent of the Christian Union writes | little more experience would be an attractive 
as follows: ° alteration, The exercises were pleasantly varied 
The occasion was a most delightful one in by admirable singing under the direction of oneof 
every way. Although your correspondent had | the graduates, who is the leader of the Hampton 
known something of Hampton and its work be- | Jubilee Singers. — The old plantation melodies, 
fore, he only needed to see the operations of the | S¥9g with all their peculiarities, as only negroes 
school, in the class room, on the farm, and in the | C4 sing them, and with the power of a hundred 
shop ; to listen to the earnest recitation, and the | °T More voices, was more stirring than can be 
sensible address of the graduate; to behold the | ‘Magined. Not the least applauded speech was 
general happy and intelligent demeanor of the that tnade in his native tongue by a Sioux Indian 
student; and to feel in a brief but enjoyable per- and interpreted by an Indian boy. He had the 
sonal association with the instructors their en-| boldness (which was doubtless envied by some 
thusiasm in the work,to “amen” heartily the | Of the clergymen present) to say in the course of 
words*of a Boston clergyman, a friend of the | his brief and pointed remarks, “I am going to 
school and a visitor at the Commencement. He | SY 4 few words to you, and I want you to listen 
remarkéd that he supposed he knew the workings | © me. 
— character ~ the school pretty thoroughly, 
ut on visiting the ground he was bound to say, 
as the Queen ofSheba said of Solomon’s aheie, CO RR ES PO N D ENCE. 
“ The half hath not been told.” - ieiacieko sick. Sagleelaacic eae Saeco thseoea adam 
The morning was devoted to an inspection of INDIAN CHILDREN AT WHITE'S INSTITUTE, NEAR 
the general exercises both in recitations and in : 
work. The appearance and recitations of the Scala one Insti 
Indian class, who were struggling to master our There are now at White's Manual or ‘ins 
language, were peculiarly interesting. The study | ‘ute. near Wabash, Indiana, twenty-seven In . 
is largely carried on by object teaching or by children and nineteen white children, a most! 
one and answer. The pupils were asked to | 'eresting company altogether. line H, Tuttlet 
escribe pictures, to name objects portrayed, and The following letter from Emmeline H. Tu 


the characteristics of those objects. in some | * Brent ie Philadelphia, describing the process of 


; athering these children together, will interest 

cua oe et agin. wipe - | fhe free circle of Friends, East and West, who 

- th di , ' 1 ae 08 | are deeply desirous that this effort may be blessed 

aaa pow Bar erpnnrveteny eae ethan N= | by our Heavenly Father and crowned with suc: 

a om oy Oapenpes anemer:in: seapenne:toreee cess, The Government wish to send a further 

question, . V ) a . 
Another class that excites great interest in the ae booger ee wer rae eT a 

visitor is the Kitchen-garden, in which the little th oh © means pers A we Poations for ae. 
negro children of the primary department are | '° Sect Me teen a 7 eee a 
ABASH, IND , Fifth month 4th, 1883- 

*Fifth mo. 24th, 1883, My Dear Friend—\ have thought of writing (0 
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hee very often since I met thee at thy own 

jeasant home, but my time is not my own, and 
my heart and hands have been full, so there 
gemed to be room for nothing more. I left 

Dover, N. H, on the 8th day of Second month, 
to join my husband at Baxter Springs, Kansas, 
to visit various tribes in the Indian Territory, and 
glect twenty Indian children to be placed in 
White’s Manual Labor Institute for general train- 
ing in domestic, literary and Christian education. 
We first visited the Quapaw Agency and the va- 
rious tribes ; held a few meetings, saw the parents 
and children, and selected nine which we were to 
take on our return. Many more expressed a de- 
gre to go, but this was all that we felt that we 
were authorized to take from that Agency. We 
then went down through the Territory, distance 
about two hundred miles, and visited the Sac and 
Foxes, Absentee Shawnees, Pottawatamies, Kick- 
apoos, etc. 

Our hearts were made to rejoice continually at 
the willingness of the children to go with us, and 
the readiness of the parents to part with them. 
Atthe Absentee Shawnee School, we talked with 
the children, and in a little while there wére three 
that desired to go with us. All three of them 
were orphan children, one of them had a little 
brother two miles away, who, when he heard that 
his brother was going, walked down to the Mis- 
sion and into the sitting-room, and looking up in 
my face, said : “Can't you take me too?” I put 
my hand on his little head and told him we 
would not leave him behind, 

We next selected a Pottawatomie girl, whose 
home was about twenty-five miles away. She 
wished to go home and tell her friends farewell. 
Her little brother, eleven years old, came back 
with her, and begged so hard to go, that we did 
not know how we could leave him behind, as he 
had never had any school privileges whatever. 
Others wanted to go, and we left one girl, twelve 
= of age, crying because we could not take 

er, 

On our return we called at the Sac and Fox 
School, and instead of the four that we had se- 
lected, there were seven getting ready to go with 
us. Others wanted to; and one boy cried him- 
self to sleep that night, and we left him crying the 
next day because we could not take him along. 

When we returned to Baxter Springs, there 
were thirteen instead of nine, and when we heard 
Dr. Kirk's reasons for sending so many, and the 
persistent manner in which they had begged to 
go, we could see no way but to take them along 
with us and trust to the Lord to provide. The 
Doctor said in a feeling manner: “If it is pos- 
sible to take them, I do not wish to take them 
back, for I left others crying to go.” 

Now, dear friends, we have for years been 
praying that the dear Lord would open the hearts 
of the Indians to receive instruction. He has 
marvelously answered our prayer, and oh! how 


many times I have thought of the beautiful hymn 
which says : 


“There are little ones dancing about in my path, 
In want of a friend and a guide ; 

There are dear little eyes looking up into mine, 
Whose tears might be easily dried.” 


And I have said again and again, who will 
help to dry those tears and to ‘guide those little 
ering feet into the way of rectitude and truth, by 


helping to provide for those that are here, and 
making room for others that wish to come. 
Very truly thy friend, 
E, H. TuTTve. 


I ATTENDED FRIENDS’ MEETING at Bellefonte, 
Centre Co. Pennsylvania, on First-day, Sixth 
month 3d, and a Mission Bibleschool at the 
Forge at 3 Pp. M. The latter is doing a good 
work. I was also at their Bible-class at 4 P. M. 
The prospect at this place is encouraging. 

To-day, Sixth month 6th, I attended Friends’ 
Meeting at Curwensville, Clearfield Co,, Penna., 
which was a favored time. This evening I start 
for the West. WILLIAM MARSHALL. 


RURAL. 


ConsuL J. F. Porter, in an official report to the 

U.S Government, dated Crefeld, Prussia, states 
that the grain crop of Europe for 1883 will fall 
short of the demand for home consumption by 
more than 350,000,000 bushels. Hungary and 
Russia are the main present sources of continental 
supply. But Hungary does not always have a 
surplus; and the cost of freights from Russia to 
England, France, Belgium, Holland, and parts 
of Germany, is quite as high as from the United 
States. Moreover, the system of agriculture in 
Russia is far inferior to that of America. With 
| increase of population, therefore, while agricul- 
| tural production in Europe has almost reached its 
limits, Consul Potter concludes that “the re- 
dundant population of Europe must rely upon 
the United States for its future enormous de- 
mands for the necessities of life.” 


CELERY CULTURE —Away from the immediate 
vicinity of large towns and cities we have noticed 
that celery culture is quite uncommon, Farmers 
do not raise celery for their own use as a rule; 

perhaps because they do not fully appreciate it as 
an article of diet; and yet it is on every hand 
pronounced exceedingly healthful. Nor is its 
culture a difficult matter, at least for the small 
uses of the farmer's table. The seed should be 
sown in the open ground when the soil is fit to re- 
ceive it, probably about April Ist in this latitude. 
The preparation of the soil should be thorough, 
and it should have been enriched the previous 
year with thoroughly rotted barn-yard manure. 
Some prefer sowing the seed in exhausted hot- 
beds or cold frames, in drills about 24% inches 
apart. In the open ground sow a third more 
seeds than the number of plants wanted, as many 
will fail to germinate and grow. An ounce of 
seed will give about 5,000 plants. Keep out all 
weeds that may be disposed to grow. When well 
established the young plants may be thinned out 
to aninch or so. Planting out begins about the 
| first week in July. Celery may be grown as a 
| second crop, after early peas, beets, onions, etc. ; 
but it is necessary to have the ground strong and 
rich. A cloudy day is best for transplanting. 
Shear off about half the tops of the plants and set 
| them six inches apart in the row. Summer cullti- 
vation consists in keeping the weeds down and in 
maintaining the plants in an upright position by 
slightly banking. Earthing up does not begin 
| until Septeraber.—/ndependent, 
TREES ON THE PRAIRIES.— How any man 
can see Mr. Bryant's avenues of sugar maples, 
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over two feet through and meeting across a four- | 
rod road, and fancy that prairie land will not ' 
produce valuable trees without first being fitted 
for it by growing generations of cottonwood, pop- | 
lar and willows, is beyond my comprehension. | 
A great deal of this talk about only planting trees | 
on such ground as you find them growing on | 
naturally, will not bear very close scrutiny. Such! 
trees as cottonwood and elm are only found natu- | 
rally in moist places, because the seeds ripening | 
in spring can only germinate in moist places ; but 
plant them on dry ground and they make an ex | 
cellent growth. You will see fine large elms in 
New England and elsewhere, growing on dry 
ground ; but naturally you only find the seedlings 
on moist ground. But what is the use of calling 
people’s attention to little seedlings if they cannot 
be convinced by seeing valuable timber trees, | 
two to three feet through, and forty to sixty feet | 
high, that have sprung up on the prairies within 


the past fifty years ?"—D. in Gardeners’ Monthly. | 


LIME WATER FOR INSECTS.—In some parts of 
Europe clear lime-water is used tu destroy worms 
troublesome to lawns. They come to the surface 
and then die by hundreds, Possibly lime water 
might be a remedy for the larvz of the May-bug 
that often infest young roses. It has been used 
with success to destroy scale on lemon, orange 
and oleander trees.— Gardeners’ Monthly. 


THE LARGEST specimen of American wood so 
far received by the New York Museum is a 
section of the white ash, 46 inches in diameter 
and 182 years old. Next, is a section of, the 
Platanus occidentalis (sycamore, buttonwood or 
plane-tree), 42 inches in diameter and 171 years 
of age.— Joi. 

H. W. RAvVANEL, in the ‘Gardeners’ Monthly, 
says that “so far is the statement ‘all mushrooms 
are more or less poisonous’ from being true, that 
on the contrary, most mushrooms are innocuous 

- and that those which are actively poisunous 
are comparatively few.” 

Accepting this as correct, yet the severe and 
sometimes fatal effects of some fungi (toad- 
Stools), make it prudent to be very careful in ex- 
perimenting with them. 





> 


ITEMS. 





THE venerable John Bright, of England, has 
just married his first wife's sister, notwithstanding 
the English law forbidding such marriage.—£Zx- 
change. According to late advices, this law 
will very shortly be annulled, 


THE GREAT FRENCH CHEMIST, M. Louis Pas- 
teur, came from quite humble surroundings in 
early life. At the age of seventeen he entered the 
Lyceum of Besancon as anusher. His round of 
duties was monotonous, He did not teach, but 


saw that the boys learned their lessons, and slept | 


in a dormitory to keep order init. On Sundays 
he conducted the youngsters to mass, and on 
Thursdays took them out to walk. In return, he 
had board, a bed, and the right to attend profes- 
sors’ lectures in the higher classes. He was an 
excellent classical scholar, but his tastes led him 
toward natural philosophy. However, as he in- 
tended to qualify for entrance to the Ecole Nor- 
male, and become a professor in a high school, 
he was obliged to limit his scientific studies to the 


REVIEW. 


hours of recreation and holidays. A pupil at the 
Lyceum had a very fine microscope, which used 
to be taken out on Thursday to examine inser 
found in the ramparts. This circumstance decided 
the vocation of M. Pasteur. but not until he had 
passed through the Ecole Normale, 

M. Pasteur has discovered the reasons why 
beer and wine turn sour, and why zymotic dis. 
eases decimate towns and villages. He has 
caught hold of the Angel of Death, put it under 
the microscope, discovered some laws of its ey. 
istence, and taught how animals may be guarded 
from its fatal influence. It comes in the air, byt 
it is also weakened and finally burned up by the 


oxygen which is contained in a healthy atmos wh 
phere, Microscopic ferments can, from being a F 
deadly agency, be converted into a life-presery. THE 
ing one. M. Pasteur is now engaged in tracking i by Q 
—as he puts it—typhoid fever to its lair, and in By excee 
searching into the nature of hydrophobia, Engle 
In France science has had an atheistical ten. 9 Hear’ 


dency. It was a novelty to hear a manof M, 
Pasteur’s scientific knowledge explain, at his te. 
cent installation at the Academy of France, why 
it was that he was in sympathy with those who 
reared temples to the Infinite in professing to 
Allah, Jehovah, Brahma and Jesus. To the end 
of time, he was convinced, men would go on 
| rearing such ed fices. They would find in them 
' the true sources of human dignity, and an inspi- 
ration that would keep them above the unthink. 
ing animal. This academical sermon took most 
of those who heard it by surprise. Nobody who 
was not on intimate terms with M Pasteur had 
ever heard that he aspired to feel the infinitely 
great when endeavoring to acquire a distinct 
| knowledge of the infinitely minute. In the 
presence of the Infinite, he said, all men were 
equal. The sense of the Infinite was, theretore, 
a guarantee of liberty and modern democracy.— 
Public Ledger. 


| THe Pall Mall Gazette gives the following 
' figures, showing the contrast between the expen- 

diture per head on war and education in the vari- 
|ous European States, as compiled by M. Léon 
| Donnat, a Belgian statistician : 
| War. Education. 





This comparison, of course, takes no account of 
the frightful waste entailed by the sacrifice of the 
labor of able-bodied men during the period of 
military service, 


A sHoRT time ago the New York papers noted 
the fact that Mrs. Washington Roebling, the wife 
of the great engineer, had been the first to drive 
over the Brooklyn bridge. This honor was well 
deserved ; for, “ since her husband's unfortunate 
illness,” says a gentleman well acquainted with 
the family, “ Mrs, Roebling has filled his position 
as chief of the engineering staff. As soon as Mr. 
Roebling was stricken with that peculiar fever 
which has since prostrated him, Mrs, Roebling 
applied herself to the study of engineering, and 
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se succeeded so well that, in a short time, she| such a state were the holy prophets when they 
yasable to assume the duties of chief engineer.| spake as they were moved by ‘the Holy 
Gych an achievement is something remarkable. | Ghost. G. D. Watson, in Christian Stan- 


fo illustrate her proficiency in engineering one 
instance will suffice. When bids for the steel and 
‘on work for the structure were advertised for, 
ihree or four years ago, it was found that entirely 
sew shapes would be required, such as no mill 
yas then making. This necessitated new pat- 
ms, and representatives of the mills desiring to 
hid went to B.-ooklyn to consult with Mr. Roeb- 
ling. Their surprise was great when Mrs. Roeb- 
jing sat down with them, and, by her knowledge 
of engineering, helped them out with their pat- 
ems and cleared away difficulties that had for 
weeks been puzzling their brains,” —J/ndependent. 


THE AGE OF SOVEREIGNS.—The age attained 
by Queen Victoria the other day—64—has been 
exceeded by only eleven of the sovereigns of 
England, dating from the Norman conquest, viz.: 
Henry I., who lived to the age of 67 years; Henry 
lll, 65 years; Edward I., 67 years; Edward IIL, 
6s years; Queen Elizabeth, 69 years; James IL., 
(years; George 1, 67 years; George II., 77 
years; George IIL, 82 years; George IV., 68 
years, and William IV., 72 years. On the 2oth 
of June next Her Majesty will have reigned over 
the United Kingdom for forty-six years, a length 
of reign which has been exceeded by three of the 
Kings of England only, viz.: Henry III, whose 
reign extended to fifty-six years; Edward Ill, 
whose reign lasted fifty years, and George IIL, 
whose reign extended to the long period of nearly 
sixty years. The Queen has now been a widow 
for nearly twenty-two years, the Prince Consort 
having died on December 14, 1861.—Zxchange. 


———- ome - 


PROGRESS IN SANCTIFICATION.—There is a 
deeper death to self after heart cleansing. 
Heart cleansing is the death of the ‘‘ old 
Adam,’’ the death of the carnal, sin-bent 
nature; but when the soul has been purified, 
and made like unto Jesus in its heart-life, this 
new creature must follow its Lord through the 
higher form of crucifixion. It may be difficult 
toexplain this, and yet advanced believers are 
distinctly conscious of it. This higher death 


dard. 


—__ __ <2. —$__—_ 


THE LILAC. 


BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


I feel too tired and too old 

Long rambles in the woods to take, 
To seek the cowslip’s early gold, 

And search for violets in-the brake; 
Nor can IJ, as I used to, bend 
My little bed of flowers to tend ; 
Where grew my scented pinks, to-day 
The creeping witch-grass has its way. 


But when my door I open wide 

To breathe the warm, sweet air of spring, 
The fragrance comes in like a tide, 

Great purple plumes before me swing ; 
For looking in, close by the door, 
The lilac blossoms as of yore; 
The earliest flower my childhood knew 
Is to the gray, worn woman true. 


Dear common tree, that needs no care, 
Whose root in any soil will live, 
How many a dreary spot grows fair 
With the spring charm thy clusters give ! 
The narrow court-yard in the town 
Knows thy sweet fragrance, and the brown, 
Low, hill-side farm-house hides its eaves 
Beneath the gray-green of thy leaves, 


Loosed by the south wind's gentle touch, 
In perfumed showers thy blossoms fall ; 
Thou asketh little, givest much ; 
Thy lavish bloom is free to all ; 
And even I, shut in, shut out, 
From all the sunny world about, 
Find the first flower my childhood knew 
Is to the gray, worn woman true, —Se/ected! 


————_ owe 


PEACE. 


Peace, perfect peace, in this dark world of sin! 


isnot a death to sin, but it is a death to our| The Blood of Jesus whispers peace within. 


own goodness. It is getting dead to our own 
experiences ; getting dead to our way of doing 
good things. In the earliest stages of sanc- 
tification the soul has wonderful facilities for 
doing good, and has many plans for doing | 
good. It luxuriates in doing good especially 
along its own chosen lines of work. But God 
xems to divest the soul of this facility for 
goodness, and draws it into a state where it 
loses its will so completely in. Himself, that it 
has no plans for doing good except the plans 
shown to it by the Spirit. It can work or 
Wait, Or see results or not see results; sow and 
teap, or sow and have others reap; accomplish 
Wonderful things or lie hid away with equal 
gladness, because its joy is drawn immediately 
and only from Jesus, and does not depend on 
the facility or number of its activities. In 


Peace, perfect peace, with thronging duties pressed! 
To do the will of Jesus, this is rest. 


Peace, perfect peace, with sorrow surging round ! 


oy On Jesus’ bosom naught but calm is found. 
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4a Peace, perfect peace, with loved ones far away ! 


In Jesus’ keeping we are safe, and they. 
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Peace, perfect peace, our future here unknown! 
| Jesus we know, and He is on the throne. 


Peace, perfect peace, death shadowing us and 
ours! 
Jesus has vanquished death and all its powers, 


It is enough; Earth’s struggles soon will cease, 
And Jesus call to Heaven's perfect peace. 


Selected. —Bickersteth. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Eu- 
rope are to the 12th inst. 


GREAT BRITAIN.—The bill to prevent corrupt} IRELAND —T. Kelly, the fifth of those convict 
practices at elections passed second reading in|ed of the Phoenix Park murders, was executed 
the House of Commons on the 4th. On the 7th, | on the oth, 

Lord R. Churchill called attention to the mission} FRANCE.—The Chamber of Deputies has pass. 
of —— Errington to Rome, asserting that the | ed a bill to reform the magistracy. 
Government had recommended him to the Vati-| La France asserts that the Malagasy envoys 
can, and that the recent Papal manifesto as to} have been instructed to treat with the French 
Irish affairs was the result. Gladstone replied| Government again. A dispatch from London 
that Errington had gone to Rome at his own sug-| says that they have stated that while they are 
gestion, having informed Lord Granville of his| willing to make a treaty with France similar to 
intention; and as Errington was a Papist, greatly | those which they have signed with other countries, 
interested in Irish affairs, his intercourse with the | they will not entertain any question involving a 
Pope would naturally be interesting to the Gov- | French protectorate over Madagasear. 
ernment. He received no pay, and no instructions} GERMANY.—The Government bill modifying 
from Government; but as his visits to Rome|the ecclesiastical laws was introduced in the 
would tend to alter his position in future, a record | Prussian Diet on the sth. It permits the saying 
would be made of his proceedings, for trans-| of mass and the dispensing of the sacraments in 
mission to the successor of the present Foreign | consideration of the recognition of a modified 
Secretary. The Government had given Erring- | rule respecting giving notice to the Government 
ton information on the real state of Ireland, in| of Church appointments, It abolishes the obli- 
the interest of peace and order. This statement | gation to give notice of changes in unbeneficed 
is said to have given great satisfaction to the|curacies, or of appointments by incumbents of 
Vatican. representatives, unless these are to act as vicars, 

A stormy debate occurred in the House of|The jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical court is 
Commons on the 8th, on a motion to recommit | abolished, except as to notice to be given it of the 
the bills granting annuities to Lord Wolseley and | appointment of teachers in seminaries, and as to 
Baron Alcester (Admiral Seymour), for the pur- | questions of discipline and clerical rights, An 
pose of commuting the pensions for lump sums 


appointment can be objected to only on grounds 
of money. Sir Wilfrid Lawson (Radical), and | affecting the position of the incumbent as a citi- 
Lord Randolph Churchill (Conservative), op-|zen. An appeal is allowed to the Minister of 


posed the motion, the latter declaring that an in-| Worship. The bill is thought likely to obtain a 
quiry into the Egyptian war was necessary ;’ that] majority of votes, and is considered as making 
the origin of that war was disgraceful, not glori-, important concessions. 
ous, as the Khedive was the real author of the} Be&LG1IuM.—The Government has introducedin 
massacres at Alexandria. Sir Stafford Northcote, | the Chamber of Representatives a reform bill 
(Conservative), supported the Government, and | making a complete course of primary education 
declined to be led by Lord R. Churchill. Glad-|the minimum qualification for securing the right 
stone declared that the assertion respecting the | of suffrage. 
Khedive was at variance with all the evidence| Spain.—The agent of the Liberian republic has 
possessed by the Government. Lord R. Churchill | negotiated a treaty with Spain providing for the 
promised to give proof if a proper inquiry were | repeal of the law prohibiting the introduction of 
granted. Later, the intended execution of Sulei- | free black laborers intoCuba. The repeal of the 
man Daoud at Alexandria for setting fire to that | law is officially announced. Two hundred thou- 
city, was the subject of a warm debate. The|sand slaves in Cuba will become free in 1888, 
members opposed to it urged the Government to|In the anticipation that the labor question will 
telegraph requesting a stay of execution, It was|then be a serious one, Spanish statesmen and 
stated that the British Consul General in Egypt|Cuban planters are examining plans for intro- 
had been directed to inquire whether anything in| ducing free negroes from Spain, or Chinese or 
the case called for the intervention of the Govern- | East Indian coolies. 
ment, and ashe had not reported any injustice} The Governor General of Cuba having report 
done, they had declined to interfere. The execu-}|ed favorably of the state of the island, it is said 
tion took place on the gth. that over 100 exiles will soon be permitted to 
The bill legalizing marriage with a deceased | return. 
wife’s sister has passed second reading in the|~ Russta.--The Minister of the Interior has been 
House of Lords by a vote of 165 to 148. The Prince | instructed to draft a law giving greater liberty in 
of Wales ard his two brothers voted for the bill; | regard to change of domicile. 
the Archbishops and Bishops mostly against it. The collection of the poll-tax from the poorest 
The service of John Bright as M. P. for Bir-| portion of the peasantry will entirely cease from 
mingham for over 25 years was celebrated in | the first of next year, and the tax to be collected 
that place by a trade procession and other popular | from the remainder of the people will be reduced 
demonstrations, beginning on the 11th, to continue | one-half. 
several days. ITALY.—The five acts of the present Pope rela- 
The committee appointed at a late meeting of | tive to Ireland have been reprinted, showing that 
influential ship-owners in London on the project | the late letter only repeats the unchanging policy 
for a second canal across the Isthmus of Suez, | ofthe Vatican since his accession, In the Eighth 
met on the 7th, and resolved to proceed vigor-| month, 1882, the Pope wrote to Cardinal McCabe 
ously with the work, especially as the statements | that he was confident that the British statesmen 
made by De Lesseps at the meeting of the Suez’ would give satisfaction to the Irish people when 
Canal Co. in Paris are deemed unsatisfactory. ! they demanded what was just. 


The assumption that harmony existed between 
him and the English directors was strongly dis. 
approved, 
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